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“ And bounteous Nature o’er the lovely vale 
Poured forth her gifts profuse ; perennial springs 
Flowed for her habitants, and genial suns, 

With kindly showers, to bless the happy clime, 
Combined their gentle influences.” 
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Mep:cINnaL springs have obtained a sanction for their usefulness, in the 


concurrence of physicians and the experience of mankind, from the earliest 
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periods of antiquity down to the present time; magnificent temples were 
erected upon the spots where they were originally discovered, and tutelary 
spirits or divinities were created to preside over their administration and 
effects. Crowds of suffering individuals, whom the baffled physicians had 
relinquished as incurable, here found a fresh stimulus to their hopes, not 
unfrequently realized by a restoration to health—that blessing, 
“Most courted, most despised, 
And but in absence duly prized.” 

In modern times, we find that a reliance upon the efficacy of mineral 
waters has increased rather than diminished, and that nearly the whole 
tide of professional, as well as public experience and opinion, is in their 
favour ; and when we consider the change of scene and air, of food and 
driuk, of rising and retiring, of exercise and conversation,—in short of the 
whole moral and physical conditions which surround the patient, we are 
not surprised at the cures in so many cases effected, the consequent popu- 
larity of such means of health, and the rapid rise into consequence of 
localities where they abound. 

From having been from its medicinal springs thus devoted to health and 
recreation, does Cheltenham owe its present notoriety and prosperity ; for 
over the whole of the spot, indeed over the whole vale of Gloucester in 
which it stands, an extensive forest once flourished, extending to the banks 
of the Avon near Bristol. In still earlier times this forest was inhabited by 
savage beasts, and the manor of Cheltenham had to pay to King Edward 
the Confessor a grant of three thousand loaves of bread, for his “ dogs em- 
ployed in keeping them down by hunting.” The timber of this immense 
district was particularly valuable, and the oaks of Dean were so widely 
celebrated and renowned, that Evelyn tells us, “in Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
an ambassador was purposely sent from Spain to procure their destruction, 
either by negotiation or treachery.” The valley was also once celebrated 
for its vines, the grapes of which were manufactured into wines, equal, 
according to William of Malmesbury, “to the rich and luscious ones of 
France.” To these the poet Drayton alludes when he remarks, 
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“But of her vines deprived, now Gloucester loves to plant 
‘The pear-tree everywhere ;” 
and consequently the of the locality is now as celebrated as the 
produce of the vine in ys of old. 

The vale of Gloucester is still beautifully wooded ; its beeches and lime 
trees are very luxuriant, and next to the medicinal character of its springs, 
the picturesqueness of its neighbourhood makes Cheltenham a very popular 
place of residence for visitors. Hill, at the foot of which 
Cheltenham spreads, is the nearest Ti the Cotswold Hills, and from 
its summit, which rises very precipi im some parts, especially near the 
detached piece of rock called “The Devil’s Chimney,” is commanded a 
magnificent view of the widely-spreading valley, with its three centres of 
life, Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Tewkesbury; while, when the day is 
clear, still further north, across the silver Severn, the towers of Worcester 
Cathedral may be seen rising loftily into the air. 

We find, from the mention of it in that invaluable record of our Saxon 
England, the ‘‘ Doomsday Survey,” that when the kingdom fell into the 
hands of the Norman Conqueror, Cheltenham was cf some little consequence; 
it was then a royal manor, and gave its name to a hundred as it still does. 
Of the condition of the place as a town, the notices are few and scanty ; 
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but it is mentioned in the reign of Henry the Eighth as “ being a large 
town having a market,” and its fine old church is a sufficient proof that it 
was not merely a rural parish. When the contest broke out between 
Charles the First and the Parliament, Cheltenham was garrisoned for the 
king, and one or two encounters took place near to the then little town, 
of which traces are still occasionally turned up by the plough or the spade. 

In 1666 the town is said to have contained 32] houses and 1,500 inha- 
bitants, and for many years after, consisted of one little group of houses 
round the church, and of one long street, through the centre of which 
flowed a branch of the little river Chelt, from which it took its name, and 
which was crossed here and there by means of stepping-stones, or by a 
plank. The town still consists principally of one street, but this now 
extends upwards of a mile in length, dividing it completely into two parts ; 
Pittville and its pleasure grounds lying on one side, and the Old Wells and 
Montpellier on the other. With the exception of a few branching streets 
out of the main thoroughfare, and one or two of inferior character running 
parallel with it, the rest of Cheltenham is made up of villas, terraces, 
squares and crescents, mingled with which, a rich luxuriance of foliage 
imparts a rural and verdant appearance not often to be met with in large 
towns. 

In all the springs which emerge from the sandy vale of Cheltenham, the 
sulphate of soda, or chloride of sodium, predominates ; so that they belong 
to the class of saline waters. It is worthy of notice that most of the saline 
springs of Great Britain take their rise in the new red-stone formation, 
those of Cheltenham, however, rise in a stratum of blue clay, abounding in 
iron pyrites which repose on the inferior oolite limestone ; a circumstance 
which is said to account for the well-known fact that these mineral waters 
are strongest when first opened, and gradually decrease in strength, until it 
becomes necessary to sink new wells, in order to obtain water of the requi- 
site strength. The specific gravity of the water of four of the springs be- 
longing to Thompson’s Spa, was observed to be diminished, and two to be 
increased, between 1817 and 1820, to such a degree as to excite the sur- 
prise of chemists. The number of springs at present is fourteen, each of 
which presents some slight difference in the amount of the saline ingre- 
dients and their concomitants. The most important differences are owing to 
the presence of iron in some, occasionally accompanied with carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. Those in which no iron exists, partake much of 
the nature of sea-water, and resemble it in effects, when used internally. It 
is sometimes advisable to change from one kind to the other, according to 
the state or progress of the patient ; all which points are regulated by the 
resident physicians. The persons most benefited by the Cheltenham 
waters are those who have suffered by a long residence in hot climates, and 
also in cases of debility. 

Animals in a state of disease, especially horses, are said to derive benefit 
from the waters, which they drink very willingly ; indeed one of the old tra- 
ditions of the wells tells us, that we are indebted for their discovery to a 
horse who was kept at grass on the spot, and who, from frequently drink- 
ing of the water, was cured of a cutaneous disease from which it suffered. 
Another tradition states that the water owes its discovery to the circum- 
stance “ of a slow spring being observed to ooze from a strong, thick, bluish 
marle, under the sandy soil, which after spreading itself a few yards disap- 
peared, leaving a residuum of salt.” This attracted flocks of pigeons, who 
daily resorted to the spot to partake of a condiment of which they are well 
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known to be so fond; and the owner of the ground, also observing that the 
spring never suffered from the influence of frost, was induced to have the 
properties of the water tested. At any rate, the inhabitants of Chelten- 
ham believe the latter tale to be no fiction, for on the entrance to the Old 
Wells walk, a couple of pigeons are carved in memory of the circumstance. 

The pigeons having thus discovered the first spa, in 1716, on the site of 
the present Old Wells, it was soon turned to the use of man: an analysis 
of its properties was published, but it was not until 1738 that a building 
was erected over it for the accommodation of visitors. In 1743, the great 
walk, or avenue of elm-trees, was planted, to which the growth of a hundred 
years has now given full stature, and entwined their upper branches into 
an embowered roof of charming shade. The upper end of the walk is ter- 
minated by a villa, from the front of which is commanded a fine view of 
the noble avenue, the spire of the ancient church of St. Mary forming 
a picturesque termination to the perspective view. It was here that, 
during the visits of George III. and his family to Cheltenham, the Queen 
held her drawing-rooms, receiving on the walk such of the nobility as 
resorted to Cheltenham for the purpose of paying their respects to royalty. 

Nothing gratified the inhabitants, during the royal visits, more than 
the unguarded and affable manner in which His Majesty lived, conversed, 
and moved about among his subjects. A short anecdote on this point 
speaks volumes. The King one day walking up the street, the common 
crier (then a woman) concluded a public notice by exclaiming, ‘‘ God save 
the King.” The venerable monarch courteously turned round and em- 
phatically replied, ‘‘ God save the crier and the people.” 

As in 1788 no mansion existed in the town sufficiently capacious for the 
residence of the monarch, the seat of Lord Fauconbridge, on Bay’s Hill, 
a little way out of the town, was rented, as the only one that could even 
afford scanty accommodation, and many were the shifts to which the royal 
family and their suite were at first put, during their residence. ‘The 
king,” we are informed, “‘ was the only man who slept in it, the male atten- 
dants being lodged in different parts of the town ;” and when the Duke of 
York paid his royal father a visit, the wooden house, originally erected in 
the town, was carried to Bay’s Hill, and placed contiguous to the royal 
dwelling for his accommodation. His Majesty subsequently built seventeen 
additional rooms to the lodge, at his own expense, with a view of rendering 
it more available as a place of residence in the annual visits which he then 
contemplated. 

At the time of the royal visit, the old wells were the only springs then 
known, and the benefit derived by His Majesty from drinking the water 
obtained for the spa the name of the King’s Well, which it still retains, 
though the particular spring which at that time was properly so designated 
has long ceased to exist. 

To encourage the visits of patients to the spot, the inhabitants of Chel- 
tenham, in a newspaper published a hundred years ago, inserted the 
following persuasive address :— 

“ Whereas the famous mineral-water of Cheltenham, in the county of 
Gloucester, has not been for some years past so much resorted to as for- 
merly, from a report that the inhabitants were exorbitant in their demands, 
and no convenience to be had reasonably: By an unanimous meeting, 
consent, and agreement of the gentlemen, tradesmen, and innholders of the 
said town, this is to certify that all gentlemen and ladies, and others, may 
meet with a kind reception and good usage, with convenient lodging, and 
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ordinaries kept, if encouraged, at reasonable rates. Note.—’Tis a pleasant 
town, situate in a fine sand, in a fine air.” 

Then follows a long list of the various maladies to be cured by the heal- 
ing water ; statements which, if true, would rank it as a second Pool of 
Bethesda. 





PirviLxE Spa, 


For many years the spa at the Old Wells was the only one of any im- 
portance in the town, and as each succeeding year brought a fresh influx of 
visitors, the demand became greater than the supply, and proprietors of 
adjoining lands attempted the discovery of similar waters upon their own 
property. Of these, the most successful was Mr. Henry Thompson, who, 
at different times, discovered no less than eighty wells, all yielding a 
greater or less proportion of mineral water; and, in 1806, the Montpellier 
Spa was founded, the waters of which are of six different kinds. 

In the summer of 1824 upwards of 100 acres of land, the property of 
Mr. Pitt, lay impropriator of the rectory of Cheltenham, were sold for the 
purpose of building the new town of Pittville, with its pump-room, and 
laying-out of grounds and drives; proceedings which, according to one of 
the local guide-books, was done at the cost of half a million sterling. 
The hill on which the pump-room stands abounds with springs, and the 
spacious edifice itself is built in imitation of the temple on the Ilissus at 
Athens. It is of the Ionic order, surrounded by a colonnade, above which 
a tier of buildings rises, a dome seventy feet in height crowning the whole. 
From the gallery of this dome is commanded a panoramic view of the 
surrounding vale, bounded by the Malvern and Cotswold Hills, and extend- 
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ng on the S.W. to the mountains of Wales. Over the portico are three 
colossal statues of Hygeia, A®sculapius, and Hippocrates, and in the noble 
pump-room the water is served from a marble tripod, surmounted by a 
statue of Hebe. 

In 1850 a new pump-room was opened at the Royal Old Wells; the 
grounds were restored to their former attraction, and the place is again 
become as popular as in the days of the good old king who first brought 
it into notice. From medicated baths, which oceur in the town, a manu- 
factory of the well-known Cheltenham salts is carried on. 

‘‘ Seven Springs,” the true source of the Thames, lies near the foot of 
Leckhampton Hill, about three miles from Cheltenham, and the walk to it 
is through a lovely green slope, called the Velvet Valley. The stream 
which flows from Thames Head, near Cirencester, is, by many writers, 
called the source of the Thames; but from its situation, so much further 
from the main trunk, and the greater quantity of water that constantly 
flows from. it, “ Seven Springs” seems fairly entitled to the name of the 
very head of Father Thames, and is now generally so considered by 

ers. 

For a description of the various public buildings of C eltenham we 
have not space ; but, as an evidence of the antiquity of the fine old church 
of St. Mary, we may adduce the fact that, in 1190, the chapel of Charlton 
Kings was dedicated to it as to the mother-chureh, and tradition fixes its 
erection 180 years previous. Tt is built in the form of a cross, and a 
square tower, rising from the intersection, is surmounted by a lofty spire. 
The interior retains a considerable portion of the roed loft, and in the 
northern aisle is a very beautiful circular window. In the chancel, a 
curious lavatory is preserved, and many of the monumental devices and 
inscriptions are of great antiquity. Amongst them are the jes in brass, 
on a flat stone, of a judge, who died im the reign of Henry VII., and his 
wife, three sons, and seven: with their children. 

Avenues of lime-trees shadow the walks leading to the church in every 
direction ; and, om the north side of the burial-ground, an ancient stone 
eross rises from the centre of a square pedestal, on each side of which 
are three stone steps. This was, doubtless, one of the many “ parochial 
crosses” which, in the days of superstition, were erected in the way lead- 
ing to parish churches, in order, as we are told, “to inspire reverence 
for the mysteries which the people were about to witness.” 

Until the year 1823, the church was supposed to afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the town, but since that period seven new churches have 
been built, while chapels for all the different denominations of Dissenters 
abound. 

The country around Cheltenham unites so many requisites for a varied 
Flora, that it is a favourite resort for botanists. The heights of the 
Cotswolds favour the growth of many plants, which seldom affect lowland 
situations, amongst which may be enumerated the ** Fedias,” “ Asperula 
cynanchica, ° “Campanula glomerata,” ““Thesium linophy lum, ” <¢ Anemone 
pulsatilla,” “* Astragalus hypoglottis,” “* Onobrychis sativa,” “ Hippocrepis 
comosa,” “ Gnaphalium sylvaticum,” and many other rare and exquisite 
plants ; while the fine hanging woods of the hills which face the south are 
enriched with the “Convallaria majalis” and ‘‘ Ccnvallaria polygonatum.” 
In the beech woods, the botanical explorator is sure to meet with the 

curious “* Monotropa hypoptis,” the “ Listera nidus avis,” and the beautiful 
‘* Epipactis grandiflora ;” while the numerous brooklets, overshadowed by 
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underwood, offer a warm shelter for many delicate plants which could not 
flower in the open and exposed vale. 

The botany and geology of this rich neighbourhood, in fact, well merit 
the attention they have received, and works on both subjecés have been 
written and may be studied with great interest and advantage to the 
inquirer. Fossil remains abound, and their description forms a strikingly 
interesting portion of the “ Geology of Cheltenham,” a work published 
by Sir R. L. Murchison as a local guide to a subject so interesting. 








A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD REGIONS.—No. X, 
SYDNEY.—No, II. 


Berore we leave the colony, however, Jet us just glance at the general 
features of the interior. Besides the metropolis, and the town of Parra- 
matta, to which we have already devoted some attention, there are a large 
number of other towns and villages scattered over the colony, and which 
are all in a prosperous and improving condition. The land in the colony, 
generally speaking, is better adapted for pastoral than for agricultural 
purposes, but to this rule there are many exceptions. In various parts of 
the colony there are extensive tracts of land remarkable for fertility, yielding 
during several years in succession, without any manure, from thirty to 
forty bushels of wheat per acre. ‘The Rev. Dr. Mackenzie states that he 
has seen three hundred bushels of wheat raised from eight acres in the 
valley of the Hume River, that being the third crop of wheat raised on the 
same land without manure ; also, that he has seen seven successive crops 
of wheat raised from the same field, which had never been manured by the 
hand of man, and yet that the seventh crop averaged twenty-five bushels 
to the acre. One of the most fertile districts in the colony of New South 
Wales, is that called the Cow Pastures, so called from the fact of large 
herds of wild cattle having been found there at the time of the discovery 
or exploration of the district, which were the deseendants of three runaway 
cattle belonging to a herd brought to the colony by H.M.S. Sirius, soon 
after the foundation of the colony. These pastures extend northward from 
the river Bargo to the junction of the Warragumba and Nepean rivers, 
bounded to the west by some of the branches of the latter river, and the 
hills of Nuttai; and they contain about sixty thousand acres, the greater 
part consisting of a fertile a resting on a substratum of clay. 
Towards the southern hills of Nuttai the Cow Pastures are broken into 
abrupt and hilly ridges ; but fora distance of three miles from the Nepean 
they consist of easy slopes and gentle undulations, from the centre of which 
rises a lofty hill, called Mount Hunter. 

These Cow Pastures are situated in the Camden county, and are about 
fifty miles south of Sydney. This county is also celebrated for containing 
within its limits, and in immediate proximity to the Cow Pastures, the 
fertile, beautiful, "and romantic district of Illawarra, or the Five Islands. 
The scenery at " Tilawarra is totally different in character from the re- 
mainder of the county, and also from Cumberland, the metropolitan 
county: tall fern-trees, having a foliage exactly similar to that of the 
fern-plant in this country, but whose leaves are gigantic in the same pro- 
portion in which the tree exceeds the plant in size; umbrageous cedars, 
graceful palm-trees, with numerous creeping vines throwing around in wild 
luxuriance their flowery tassels, and abounding with flights of red-crested 
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black cockatoos, and purple cowries—make the spectator fancy himself in 
some tropical region, blest at the same time with the exhilarating atmo- 
sphere of a temperate clime. The Illawarra district is not very easily 
accessible from Sydney by land, but there are steam vessels passing regularly 
twice or thrice a-week between the township of Wollongong, the port of 
the Illawarra district, and Sydney, and conveying the fertile produce of the 
district to the Sydney markets. 

We annex au illustration from the Illawarra district ; its subject being 
a beautiful salt-water lagoon, discovered by the same enterprising explorer 
whose name has been transmitted to posterity in conjunction with the Strait 
which divides Van Diemen’s Land from the Australian continent, viz., 
Bass’s Strait. The lagoon is that called Tom Thumb’s Lagoon, from 
Bass having passed over the sand-bar which divides it from the sea in a 
small boat, called the Tom Thumb. There are several lagoons of a similar 
character, most of them abounding in excellent fish. 


Tom Tuump’s LaGoon. 


With regard to the statistics of the colony of New South Wales, it may 
be interesting to state, that by an official document on the subject of the 
progress of the colony from 1840 to 1849, during which period the colony 
of Victoria was a province of that colony, and was therefore included in 
the returns, it appeared that the population had nearly doubled itself in 
the course of that ten years, having risen from 129,463 in 1840, to 
246,299 in 1849, of which latter number 101,470 were females. The 
proportionate excess of males was much greater at the former than the 
later period, but the diminution of the disparity cannot be attributed so 
much to the greater evenness of the immigration during the period, as to 
the extended duration of female life as compared with that of the other sex, 
and to the fact of the children born being more nearly balanced. Of \ 
75,481 births in the period stated, 38,310 were males, and 37,171 were j 
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females, while of 25,821 deaths, 15,987 were males, and only 9,843 
females. In deaths among adults the number of men each year is nearly 
twice that of women; this result being probably due in a great measure 
to habits of intemperance. Since 1839, the religion of the public emi- 
grants has been recorded, and up to 1840 there appeared to have been 
46,869 Protestants, 23,337 Catholics, and 79 other denominations. The 
schools had increased in the ten years from 167, with 9,040 scholars, to 
558, with 25,642 scholars. Of these 558 schools, 222 were supported, 
either wholly or in part, by grants from the colonial treasury, amounting 
to 16,796/. per annum, the number of pupils in these being 15,426, of 
whom 6,553 are Church of England, 2,586 Presbyterian, 1,678 Wesleyan, 
219 Independent, and 3,313 Roman Catholic. ‘The number of lunatics in 
asylums on the 31st of December, 1849, was 315 males (chiefly convicts), 
and only 98 females. With respect to crime, the convictions for felony, 
notwithstanding the population had nearly doubled, had decreased from 
662 in 1840, to 543 in 1849, and those for misdemeanour from 170 to 
125. There were eight executions in the former year, and only four in 
the latter. Litigation, likewise, had decreased in a manner still more satis- 
factory, the cases tried in the Supreme Court having been 555 in 1840, 
and only 160 in 1849. The declared value of the imports in 1849 was 
1,798,420/., and of the exports, 1,891,270/., of which 1,238,559/. con- 
sisted of wool, and 249,932/. of tallow. The shipping entered inwards 
numbered 898 vessels, with 218, 967 tonnage ; the total outwards being 
907 vessels, with 214,056 tonnage. The revenue was 575,692/., and the 
expenditure 516,533/. 

As we have already intimated in the previous chapter, the subject of the 
gold discoveries is reserved for separate consideration, and therefore we 
shall not further allude to that subject in the present chapter. But as the 
effects produced by that discovery are essentially different in the colony of 
Victoria and the colony of New South Wales,—a difference partly due to 
the diversity of richness in the deposits of gold in the two colonies, and 
partly to the more consolidated condition of the latter colony as compared 
with its younger competitor,—it is a point of interest here to state how far 
the ordinary state of affairs has been affected by the new avenue to wealth 
which has been presented by the gold “ diggings.” 

On this point we cannot do better than present to our readers the very 
excellent summary which appeared in the Sydney Morning Herald, of 
the 6th of March last, and which so completely informs us on all points 
with regard to the present state and future prospects of the colony, that it 
will be unnecessary for us to add another word. 

‘* Our friends in England will naturally be anxious to hear, by the ships 
now on the eve of departure from Port Jackson, how we are getting on 
under the new circumstances which have befallen the colony ; as we were 
naturally anxious to hear how the first intimation of those circumstances 
would be received by them. Both parties have been somewhat dis- 
appointed in their expectations. On our side it was generally thought that 
the tidings of our gold-field would in England be received with considerable 
excitement ; they appear to have been received with considerable sang 
JSroid. On their side it was generally thought that the discovery would 
throw the colony into universal confusion, and put an end to all the usual 
pursuits of industry ; no such results have as yet been witnessed. Perhaps 
neither party took a sufficiently comprehensive view of the facts connected 
with the other. On our side it ought to have been remembered that the 
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news would reach England just as the public mind had become exhausted 
by the prolonged excitements of the Great Exhibition, and was for the 
time in a state of nil admirari, on which scarcely anything could make an 
impression. The people had seen all the glories of the world centred in 
a single focus, and so dazzled had they been by the resplendent vision, that 
the glories of the Australian Ophir were comparatively dim in their sight. 
On their side it ought to have been remembered, that when the discovery 
was made the colony was in a state of general and almost unexampled 
prosperity, and when, consequently, the temptation to relinquish a bird in 
the hand for the sake of running after two in the bush, was not likely to 
be very maddening in its effects. 

“It is not quite ten months since our auriferous treasures were first 
brought to light, yet within that brief period the colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria have each shipped about one million’s worth of gold, 
or two millions’ worth in all. And when it is considered that this has 
been the produce of unskilled mining, of labour untrained to the peculiar 
employment, untaught by science, unsustained by capital; that, in our 
own colony at least, the number of diggers has ever borne the most insig- 
nificant proportion to the extent and richness of the field, and that every 
day new regions of auriferous deposit are found in almost every part of 
the interior, to the north and to the south, as well as to the west, our 
friends at home may form some estimate as to what Australia is to achieve 
hereafter, with a population less inadequate to the work she has to do, with 
the lights of science and experience to direct her operations, and with the 
aid of capital to give fair scope to her energies. 

“* And we rejoice to add, that this million of gold produced in New 
South Wales has been gathered without any serious detriment to our other 
interests, and with the least possible disturbance of public order and tran- 
quillity. Our corn-fields have still been cultivated, our sheep have still 
been shorn. Our metropolitan city remains a busy scene of commerce, 
and stately edifices are rising up in her streets. Our mining operations 
have assumed the character of settled industry ; our gold is collected with- 
out bustle or confusion, and securely carried to market by the regularly 
established Government escorts, at a moderate expense to its proprietors ; 
while the quantities brought to town and shipped for exportation are as 
systematically reported in the newspapers as those of any other of our raw 
productions. The admirable order which has all along been maintained at 
our diggings, not by military restraints, but by the good sense and moral 
rectitude of the great mass of the diggers themselves, is indeed a just cause 
of pride to the colonists, and ought to encourage thousands of our fellow- 
subjects at home to come over and help us. 

“ We need their help; our flocks and herds are increasing, while the 
labour-market is exhausted. Wages have consequently advanced at rates 
averaging on the whole somewhere about thirty per cent. We have ample 
employment for many thousands of British immigrants, provided they be 
men who can really give a good day’s work for a good day’s wage. We 
do not want loungers; neither do we want any more of that swarming 
class of young gentlemen who can do nothing but sit on a stool and handle 
the quill. Of these we have always more than enough. But persons 
accustomed to hard work, whether mechanical or rural, and persons having 
money to invest, whether of large amount or small, will find in New South 
Wales a finer opening than any other part of the world presents, and than 
was ever before presented by any colony under the British Crown. Let 
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them remember that for mildness and salubrity our climate cannot be 
surpassed ; that our soil is capable of producing all that man requires for 
sustenance, and most of the luxuries that he prizes; and that at the time 
our gold fields were discovered, the colony, with a population of less than 
200,000 souls, possessed above 100,000 horses, 1,500,000 horned cattle, 
and more than 8,000,000 sheep ; yielding an annual revenue of 600,0001., 
and exported of her own produce or manufactures to the extent of 
1,100,000/. per annum, altogether irrespective of her gold. Coupling 
these facts with the ‘great fact’ mentioned above, that in ten months we 
have shipped a million’s worth of our new-found product, the fruit of 
peaceful industry, and the earnest of a still brighter future, our friends in 
England must admit that our shores have strong attractions for all who 
think it better to emigrate than to stay at home.” 








MICHAEL ANGELO.—No. IT. 


Ir was announced one day in Florence that the wall of the great council 
hall was to be painted in fresco ; and the artist who produced the best car- 
toon should be appointed to the work. Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, equally desirous of the honour, resolved to compete for it. Each 
prepared his cartoon; each emulous of the fame, and fully aware of the 
extraordinary abilities of his rival, threw all his best powers into his work, 
determined, if possible, to surpass himself. It was a deeply interesting 
contest—a struggle for fame between the two first artists of the age. Each 
chose a different subject, and each, bending all his energies to the task, 
succeeded in producing a wonderful specimen of his peculiar skill and 
genius. 

The cartoons, when finished, met with the highest admiration; but the 
preference was given to that of Leonardo da Vinci. 

From all parts of Italy the young artists flocked to study these magni- 
ficent compositions. 

The wall of the council hall was, however, never painted. It is said 
that Leonardo spent so much time in trying experiments and preparing the 
wall, that at length, changes in the Government occurring, the design was 
abandoned. 

The Pope at this time was Julius II. Though seventy-four years of 
age, he was impatient of contradiction, fiery in temper, full of magnificent 
and ambitious projects, and of a most energetic cast of character. He sent 
for Michael Angelo. 

“‘T wish thee to erect a splendid monument to my memory,” said he; 
* thou art well able to perform the task ; see thou doest me justice.” 

The sculptor commenced his work, and the pontiff was delighted. 

“Thou hast wonderful abilities, assuredly, Michael Angelo ;” he said to 
him one day, as he watched him with eager interest, “‘ how thou dost make 
the marble fly, man! Truly, it is as if thou wert angry with it for con- 
cealing the statue! There is something of my own energy in thee, 
Michael. But I hear thou art as great with the brush as with the chisel ! 
—Come with me; I have a work for thee to execute in that way also.” 

“If your Holiness will allow me to finish these strokes first,” said 
Michael Angelo, quietly going on with his task. 

The impatient Pope was compelled to wait the sculptor’s pleasure, and 
then he carried him off to the famous Sistine Chapel. 
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‘* See here!” he exclaimed, as they entered the building together, “ this 
chapel, erected thirty years ago by Sixtus the I’ourth, is not yet completed. 
Though the walls are decorated, the ceiling remains without an ornament. 
This should not be. Thou must paint it in fresco, Michael Angelo.” 

The artist gazed upwards at the enormous vault, and then replied, “‘ Your 
Holiness requires a great work and a work of time.” 

“Great! that is the very reason I give it thee!” said the pontiff; 
‘“‘ what is work to one like thee? thou canst do anything thou wilt. This 
ceiling is, as perhaps thou knowest, one hundred and fifty feet long, and 
fifty broad, and I desire that thou shouldest represent thereon a series of 
subjects connected with sacred history, so as to cover the whole space. 
Canst thou—nay, I need not say canst thou, but wilt thou undertake the 
work ?” 

The great master paused one instant, and then replied, “I can, and 
will.” 

“ That is well,” said the pontiff ; ‘‘ but at what art thou gazing so earnestly, 
Angelo? What dost thou see in that painting of Ghirlandajo’s ?” 

“‘T see the hand of my old master, your Holiness, but yet should scarcely 
recognise it. How inferior is this to his later productions! how continuous 
and steady was his improvement !” 

‘* So it should be,” replied Pope Julius: “ what have great artists to 
do but improve? Now, think over thy designs for this ceiling, Angelo ; 
great as thou art already, I prophesy this will add somewhat to thy 
renown.” 

Michael Angelo continued his work on the mausoleum, till the Pope, 
prejudiced by one of the artist’s enemies,—and he had several,—no longer 
visited him as formerly, and neglected to supply him with the necessary 
funds. Not being able on two occasions to obtain access to the pontiff, 
and having been treated rather superciliously by one of the servants, 
Michael Angelo’s haughty spirit rose. 

“Go,” he said, to one of his attendants, “and take this message to the 
Vatican ;—that if his Holiness desires to see Michael Angelo, he must 
send to seek him elsewhere than in Rome.—Now, Urbino, dispose of my 
property ; sell my goods to the Jews ; I leave for Florence to-day.” 

He started for that city, but had not proceeded many miles on his road, 
when, one after another, five couriers arrived from Pope Julius, with com- 
mands, threats, persuasions, and promises, to induce him to return, but in 
vain; Michael Angelo turned a deaf ear to all they said, and determinately 
continued his journey. 

He had not been long in Florence, before three more messengers came 
from the pontiff, insisting on his return ; but the inflexible artist absolutely 
refused. ‘Inform his Holiness,” said he, “that I have accepted a com- 
mission from the Sultan of Turkey to build a bridge at Constantinople. I 
therefore cannot comply with the wishes of his Holiness.” 

Then the Pope wrote to Soderini, who was at the head of the govern- 
ment at Florence, commanding him, on pain of his extreme displeasure, to 
send Michael Angelo back to him. Soderini, fearing the pontiff’s anger, 
at length, with difficulty, prevailed on the offended artist to return, but not 
till three months had been spent in vain negotiations. 

The Pope was at supper, in Bologna, when a servant informed him 
Michael Angelo had arrived. 

“Oh! at last! bring him instantly to our presence!” he exclaimed in 
an impatient tone. ‘‘ He shall answer for this conduct !” 
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“What does this mean!” continued the fiery old pontiff, as Michael 
Angelo appeared before him ; “ instead of obeying our command, and 
coming to us, thou hast waited till we came in search of thee!” 

‘Pardon me, holy father,” said Michael Angelo, falling on his knees, 
and speaking in a loud voice, ‘‘ my offence has not been caused by an evil 
nature; I could no longer endure the insults offered to me in the palace of 
your Holiness.” 

He continued kneeling, and the Pope in silence bent his angry brows 
upon him, wishing to forgive, doubtless, if he could do so without losing 
his dignity. At this moment, a bishop who was standing by, thinking he 
could mediate between the parties, observed in a pitying tone, “‘It is 
through ignorance he has erred, poor man; pardon him, holy father; 
artists are ever apt to presume too much upon their genius.” 

** Who told thee to interfere?” said the irascible Pope, bestowing on 
him at the same time a hearty blow with his staff, “it is thou that art 
ignorant and presuming, to insult one whom we delight to honour; take 
thyself out of our sight !” 

As the terrified prelate stood speechless with amazement, the attendants 
led him from the room. Then Pope Julius, turning to Michael Angelo, 
said in a mild voice, “ We grant thee our forgiveness and our blessing, my 
son ; but thou must never again leave us. Be obedient to our wishes, and 
at all times, and on all ocasions, thou shalt have our favour and protection.” 

A short time after this extraordinary scene, Pope Julius, ever willing to 
employ the talents of the great sculptor, commanded him to execute a 
colossal statue of himself for the front of the principal church in Bologna. 
It was in bronze; and Michael Angelo threw into the figure and attitude 
so much haughtiness and resolution, and gave such an expression of terrible 
majesty to the countenance, that Julius, when he saw his character thus 
portrayed, could not help smiling. 

** Am I uttering a blessing or a curse?” he said to the sculptor. 

‘* It is my wish to represent your Holiness as admonishing the people of 
Bologna to submission,” replied Michael Angelo. 


** Good !” said the Pope, gazing well pleased on the statue ; “ but what 
wilt thou place in my hand ?” 


** A book, may it please your Holiness.” 

** A book, man!” exclaimed the old pontiff, * put rather a sword; thou 
knowest I am no scholar.” 

* Now then, Michael Angelo,” said the energetic Pope Julius on their 
return to Rome, ‘‘thou must forthwith commence the decoration of the 
vaulted ceiling in the Sistine Chapel.” 

* Should not the mausoleum be first completed ?” said the artist, who 
preferred the practice of sculpture to that of painting, and much desired to 
decline the task assigned to him. 

‘* By no means,”’ replied Julius; “ there is no hurry for the monument ; 
I am yet-alive and vigorous; but I wish to see the completion of the 
chapel. I desire that the pontificate of Julius the Second should be 
remembered.” 

“Tt isa grand task, and should be grandly executed,” said the artist. 
‘* Some other hand than mine may give your Holiness satisfaction. There 
is Raphael S 

“ He is otherwise engaged for us, thou knowest,” said the Pope in an 
angry tone; ‘I tell thee, Michael Angelo, thou, and none else, shalt 
perform the work ; so say no more concerning it.” 
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The painter, fearful of again incensing the pontiff by opposing his will, 
reluctantly submitted to it; and deeply impressed with a sense of the 
vastness and grandeur of the task committed to him, commenced his 
cartoons. As he was then inexperienced in the mechanical part of the 
art of fresco, he invited from Florence several eminent painters, to execute 
his designs under his own directions. They, however, could not reach the 
grandeur of his conceptions ; and, disappointed and vexed, Michael Angelo 
one morning, in a fit of impatience, turned them all out of the chapel, 
destroyed all they had done, and determined to execute the whole himself. 
He accordingly shut himself up, and with incredible perseverance and 
energy proceeded to accomplish this great work alone, even preparing the 
colours with his own hands. 

When the ceiling was about half completed, Pope Julius, whose 
impatience to see it had been very great, insisted on admittance to the 
chapel. The sublime and magnificent performance which met his eye 
when he entered, excited his deepest admiration and astonishment. 

“ Thou hast actually surpassed thyself, Michael Angelo!” he exclaimed 
with delight ; “ great as were my expectations, this exceeds them all !” 

Two or three persons had found admission with Pope Julius into the 
chapel, and unrepressed and ardent were their expressions of delight and 
surprise also. But there was one who in silent admiration gazed upwards, 
who comprehended better than any other the extreme grandeur and beauty 
of the painting. This wasa young man of graceful form and handsome 
expressive features. With dark eyes and luxuriant hair, he had so sweet 
and serene a countenance, as to be termed by some, “angelic.” His face 
was a mirror of the mind within. Bright, talented, generous, and gentle, 
he possessed the most attractive manners with the most winning modesty. 
So amiable was his disposition, that “ not only all men, but the very brutes 
loved him; the only very distinguished man of whom we read, who lived 
and died without an enemy or detractor.” 

Yet, young as he was, and modest as was his disposition, from one end 
of Italy to the other his name was known and celebrated. For this was 
“the prince of painters”—one whose fame eventually filled the world— 
Raphael Sanzio d’Urbino. 

The quick glance of Michael Angelo soon noticed the young artist ; 
and when Pope Julius had departed, he approached the spot where he 
stood, lost in admiration. There was no rivalry between them then. 
Michael Angelo, though, in general, he cared not for praise, and despised 
flattery, could appreciate the genius of Raphael, and was not indifferent to 
his opinion. It was needless to ask it on this occasion; the speaking 
countenance of the young artist was enough. With infinite sweetness and 
candour he thus addressed the great master, older than himself by some 
years :— 

“I can but be thankful,” he said, joy flashing from his eyes, “ that I 
am born in the same age with so great an artist as Michael Angelo, and 
may be enabled to profit by the grand creations of so sublime a genius !” 

Michael Angelo was satisfied. He valued those few words more than 
all the commendations of Pope Julius II. And well he might; for who 
could judge like Raphael? what painter has ever equalled him ? 

Pope Julius, anxious to secure the talents of such an artist in his service, 
had invited, or rather ordered, Raphael to Rome, to decorate the chambers 
of the Vatican. The Vatican is the palace of the Pope. It contains four 
thousand apartments, twelve great halls, eight grand staircases, and two 
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hundred lesser ones, a corridor about a thousand feet in length, a museum, 
and an immense library of 80,000 books, and 24,000 manuscripts. But 
the chambers decorated by Raphael are the glory of the Vatican. Those 
sublime paintings, the rich creations of his wonderful mind, have been the 
admiration of all ages. 

With renewed energy Michael Angelo now continued his work in the 
Sistine Chapel; but rapid as was his progress with it, it was not rapid 
enough to suit the impatient pontiff. 

“Thou art slow, man, thou art slow!” said he one day to the indefati- 
gable artist ; “‘ we desire to see this great work completed in our lifetime, 
but at this rate of progress tell me, when dost thou intend to finish 
it ?” 

“When I can,” calmly replied Michael Angelo. 

** When thou canst!” exclaimed the fiery old Pope; ‘surely thou hast 
a mind that I should have thee thrown from the scaffold.” 

‘Then should I never have the honour of completing it for your Holi- 
ness,” quietly observed the artist. 

The wishes of Pope Julius were, however, gratified ; and not long after, 
the ceiling was uncovered to public view. 

In the incredibly short time of twenty-two months, Michael Angelo had 
performed his sublime and magnificent task! The Sistine Chapel was 
opened ; and when the people of Rome, by hundreds and thousands, poured 
in to view the artist’s work, their delight and admiration knew no bounds. 
With reverence and astonishment they gazed at it, and pronounced it 
unparalleled in the history of art. 

The following year Pope Julius II. died, and was succeeded by Leo X., 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. This was the Pope who permitted the 
sale of indulgences, or pardon for sins, against which Luther so boldly 
protested. 

You have heard of the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome? Those who 
look upon it cannot sufficiently admire the vast genius and majestic intellect 
of the man who was its chief architect. That man was Michael Angelo. 
Wonderful as a painter and a sculptor, he was yet more wonderful as an 
architect. St. Peter’s may be pronounced the most magnificent structure 
ever raised by man. 

When remuneration was offered the great master while engaged on the 
building, he constantly declined it. ‘ No,” he said, ‘I am employed in a 
work of piety ; and for my own honour and the honour of God, I refuse 
all emolument.” 

On leaving Florence, to build the dome of St. Peter's. Angelo turned 
his horse round to contemplate once more, in the grey of the morning, the 
beautiful city and its far-famed cathedral. He gazed long on the glorious 
cupola, rising from amidst the pines and cypresses, and then said, with a 
feeling of the deepest admiration, ‘‘ Like thee I will not build one; better 
than thee I cannot !” 

His tomb, in the Church of Santa Croce, was marked out by himself, in 
such a manner that from it might be seen, when the doors of the church 
stood open, that grand and noble edifice. 

The character of Michael Angelo was no common one. To the last 
hour of his life—and he lived to be very old—he was striving after excel- 
lence in his art. Ever endeavouring to improve, with resolute energy 
of mind and purpose, he was still pressing on to his standard of perfection. 
In allusion to his own infirmities, this mighty master made a drawing, 
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representing an aged man in a go-cart, with these words underneath, 
— Still learning. 

The father of Michael Angelo had no reason to fear his son’s disgracing 
their once noble family. ‘The acknowledged worth and genius of that son, 
—his wide-spread fame and unblemished integrity,—combined with the 
haughty reserve of his deportment, invested him with a sort of princely 
dignity. Men vied with each other in doing him honour; the nobles of 
the land stood uncovered in his presence. The Popes Julius II., Leo X., 
Clement VII., Paul III., Julius III., Pius 1V., and Pius V., alike 
esteemed him, and gladly availed themselves of his talents in ornamenting 
their capital city. It is said, that when he waited on Pope Julius III. the 
pontiff rose at his approach, and seated him on his right hand ; and whilst 
proud prelates and cardinals, and lordly ambassadors, stood round at 
humble distance, he conversed with Michael Angelo as equal with equal. 

This great man died in the eighty-ninth year of his age. His energy 
and perseverance never forsook him, and his mind was strong and clear to 
the last. 





CLIMBING AND PARASITIC PLANTS.—No. II. 


Tue Fir Rape, or Pine’s Bird’s-nest, is said by some writers to be a 
parasite on the roots of the fir. It has a leafless but scaly stem and 
brownish flowers, all turning one way, and scented with a fragrance sweet 
as that of the blossoming bean. Its external appearance resembles our 
parasites, but it is a rare flower, and botanists differ in opinion respecting 
its parasitic nature. Linneeus says that it is in Sweden given asa medicine 
to sheep. In our country most of the orchises grow in the soil like other 
plants, but two native species are thought to be parasites. In the hotter 
regions of the globe this beautiful tribe of plants are found no longer 
seeking their nourishment at the base of the tree, but clinging among its 
boughs or growing on its trunk, or merely hanging amid the branches, 
living on, though dissevered from all root. Countless thousands vegetate 
there on trees, stones, and bare rocks, among the ferns and mosses. 

Many writers have described the exceeding beauty of these flowers, and 
we may see something of it in the species which hang down among the 
plants like fairy wreaths in the English hot-houses. Flourishing by the 
sides of springs and rivers, or in the deep shadow of the forest, their slender 
boughs are covered with blossoms, which sometimes resemble an insect, 
sometimes a helmet, sometimes a grinning monkey. As Dr. Lindley has 
remarked, so various are their forms, so numerous their colours, and so 
complicated their combination, that there is scarcely a common reptile or 
insect to which some of them have not been likened. A whole tree is 
sometimes overrun with a single species, and the traveller cannot penetrate 
through the dense masses of their flowers and foliage. Henchman saw the 
beautiful orchis, commonly called the spread eagle, clasping enormous 
trees, and covering them from top to bottom. 

These orchises are not truly parasitic plants, but are termed by botanists 
Epiphytes, as they derive their sustenance chiefly or entirely from the 
atmosphere. No such glow is given by our orchises to the woods and 
groves, though some of them, like the bee ophrys, and fly ophrys, resemble 
insects ; and many of them have flowers of great beauty, and others of 
rich perfume. The reader will not expect that the species said to be para- 
sitic should be beautiful, and perhaps it is as much from their dim and dull 
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appearance that they have been considered parasites as from any other 
cause, since some botanists affirm that specimens which they have gathered 
were not found on the roots of other plants. 

The common bird’s-nest orchis is one of them. It is of reddish- 
brown colour, and would at first sight be taken to be a withered flower. 
Gerarde says of it, that its colour is that of the ‘‘ dry oken leafe, that hath 
been under the tree all the winter long.” Examine this plant, however, 
and you soon perceive that it is not withered, but is full of juices. It is 
common in many of our woods during May, and its root, unlike that of our 
orchises in general, consists of fleshy fibres only at an early stage of its 
growth. It is, probably, parasitic. The root of the other orchis, said to 
derive its nutriment from others, consists of fibres, which, resembling 
branches of coral, gave to it its name of coral wort. This spurless coral 
wort has a greenish stem, with scales rather than leaves, of a greenish-white 
colour, and pale yellowish-green blossoms. It isa rare plant of the marshy 
Scottish woods, and is found on sandy places near the sea. 

Whether or not the two plants just named are parasites, there is one 
whose mode of growth is easily examined, for we may gather it any day in 
August orSeptember. This is the Dodder. The walk over the heath will 
repay any trouble which we have in searching it out, for it is at this season 
beautiful in all its riches, of its nodding blue-bells and fragrant thyme, and 
its sheep’s-scabious and purple heather, and the yellow flowers of the 
tormentils which stand up among its grasses. The golden beauty of the 
broom is almost over, but the never-bloomless furze is still a spot of 
attraction to the bees which are humming amid its delicate yellow flowers. 
Look closely’ down into the furze-bush, and you may see there little 
clusters of flowers not its own, and tangling red threads winding all about 
its prickly boughs, so that it is impossible to separate any portion of the 
plant without breaking these brittle cords. The small, wax-like flowers, 
though they have little colour, have yet a faint blush of pink, which 
renders them very pretty, and their texture is very succulent. The dodder 
is leafless, and is to be found throwing its network of red threads around 
many other plants, besides the brier and furze. The heath, the thyme, 
potentillas, the milk vetch, all share in its coils, while there are some 
species which are parasitic on thistles and nettles; and the flax dodder, 
which is supposed to have been brought into this country among clover 
seed, is parasitic on the flax, and very destructive to the crops. The seeds 
of these plants germinate in the soil, and the shoots climb on to the stems 
near them. Then they take root and dissever themselves altogether from 
the earth, greatly injuring the plants to which they attach themselves, and 
often, in course of time, totally destroying them, acquiring in country 
places a variety of evil names which we should be unwilling to record. 

Such are our parasitic plants, for the Misseltoe alone remains to be 
noticed. This plant is an ornament to the leafless tree, when its bough 
hangs in winter decked with pale-green leaves and pearly berries, which 
now and then the storm-cock, or missel-thrush, comes to peck, and which 
deck our rooms at Christmas. Nor are the trees of our native woodlands 
the only ones which it ornaments. Many trees on the Continent are far 
more profusely covered with it, and Kalm says that it grows also on the 
Tupelo, or sweet gum-tree, as well as on the lime and oak of South 
America, so that their whole summits are, in winter, often quite greer 
with it; while an allied species, the fibrous misseltoe, is found in abund- 
ance in Carolina, and is used by the inhabitants, not only to adorn their 
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houses, but to supply the place of straw in the mattresses, and to pack 
goods destined for travelling. Cattle are also fond of it. Thunberg, too, 
saw the Cape Misseltoe everywhere growing on the trees in Caffraria, 
where its berries were eagerly sought by the birds. 

Our misseltoe may be seen in winter, when snow is on the ground, often 
crowning the high part of lofty trees, or hanging like a green bush among 
the lower boughs. It is not uncommon, especially in fertile districts. It 
grows on various trees, but it is with us more frequent in orchards than in 
woods, as it seems to prefer fruit-trees, particularly the apple, to others ; 
though the hawthorn, maple, poplar, lime, ash, and several trees besides, 
are sometimes adorned by it. The misseltoe of the oak was the plant held 
in so much request by the Druids, but it is remarkable that the plant is 
not now found wild on our oaks. This has led some writers to suppose 
that the misseltoe so favoured by these ancient priests was one of the 
species of the Loranthus (Loranthus Europeus), as this plant is peculiar 
to the oak. Ifso, this plant must, in earlier ages, have existed in Britain, 
and it has been suggested that, as all vestiges of the religion of the Druids 
seem to have become extinct with themselv es, so the Loranthus has disap- 
peared in the places where that religion formerly held its sway. It is rather 
remarkable, however, that Mr. Dovaston once saw our misseltoe growing 
well on an oak tree, and that too in Anglesey, in the park of Lord Uxbridge ; 
and, what is more singular, hanging almost over a very grand Druidical 
cromlech. It has been thought by some writers that the Druids cultivated 
it on the oak; though Mr. Dovaston, who got it to vegetate on twenty- 
three kinds of trees, found that it soon died on all, save the apple and 
hawthorn. 

It is not wonderful that the misseltoe should, in those dark ages, have 
excited some mysterious veneration. Growing when other plants decayed, 
and vegetating in a peculiar manner, there was something mysterious 
about it. The missel- thrush, or storm-cock, is said to aid ereatly in its 
propagation ; but this is ridiculed by Lord Bacon as an idle tradition. 
He says that the sap, which produces. the plant, is such as the tree doth 
excern and cannot assimilate. That the bird aids, however, by depositing 
the seeds on other trees to which they adhere by their slimy covering, 
there is little doubt. 

At no period does this plant take root in the soil, and the mode of its 
striking its roots into the woody substance of the tree is very remarkable. 
It is commonly said that when a seed is placed in the soil, its stem rises 
upwards and its roots tend downwards, which is true of plants sown in 
earth. The fact, however, that the misseltoe, in whatever direction its 
seeds may be placed, sends the fibres of its root upwards, downwards, or 
sideways to the centre of the bough, seems to prove that the direction 
of the roots should rather be termed central than downwards, and that of 
the stem outwards rather than upwards. 

The misseltoe yet decks our Christmas homes in memory of the past; 
and though we no longer call it all-heal, or deem its berries valuable as a 
remedy for any ill, yet is it a pleasant record of older practices. No 
longer do we believe with our fathers that the sylvan spirits will take 
shelter from nipping frosts and biting winds among its boughs ; no longer 
do we cut it with the golden knife, and mutter dark and superstitious words 
above it. Even the old custom of sending it round to the houses to herald 
in the new year, though retained in France, is forgotten in England ; and 
it is only in the places remote from towns that the youthful party frolic 
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around it. Yet we rejoice to see its pearly berries on our winter mantel- 
pieces, and to keep up such associations with the past as the unpoetic spirit 
of our age has yet left us. 


“ And, therefore, do we deck the walls with green, 
There shines the holly-bough with berries red, 
There, too, the yule-log’s cheerful blaze is seen, 
Around its genial warmth and light to shed ; 
Round it are happy faces, smiles that spread, 
A feeling of enjoyment calm and pure, 
A sense of happiness home-born, home-bred, 
Whose influence shall unchangeably endure, 
While home for English hearts has pleasures to allure.” 
din, Es 








SO CHEAP ! 


Ir is a great art and a most essential one towards the comfort and success 
of a family to know how to spend money well. Economy is true riches ; 
but it is no uncommon error in the best-meaning persons to mistake its 
nature. They grasp at the shadow, and thereby lose the substance, even 
when in their own belief they have the fullest cause to congratulate them- 
selves on the attainment of their object. 

** For goodness’ sake let me sit down,” cried Mrs. Coles, throwing herself 
into a chair, and letting a large parcel fall from her hands tothe floor. “TI 
have not afoot to stand upon. I think I never was so tired in all my life ; 
but I would not go home without first showing you what will make you 
envious or I am greatly mistaken ; one or two of my bargains. Things 
were so cheap to-day at Ball & Nixon’s ; it is hardly to be credited; you 
might have almost everything you could think of, and, I do declare, almost 
for nothing. Dear me! how sultry it is! there must be thunder in the 
air,’ and untying her bonnet strings she wiped her face. 

“We shall have no storm, I think,” returned Mrs. Mitchel. “I was 
only saying a minute or two ago how cool and pleasant it was. But I was 
taking a cup of tea when you came in; will you have one too?” 

*‘ That I will and be thankful for it,” cried she. ‘I have had a hard 
day’s work of it, I promise you. I don’t care though for that: I have got 
such nice things, and so cheap! I long to show you something.” 

“*T hope I may like your present bargains better than I have done many 
others that you have shown me,” replied Mrs. Mitchel, setting the cup of 
tea before her. 

**T am sure you will,” exclaimed she; “ I have no fear of that. You 
must,—you can’t help liking it ; I only hope you won’t wish to take it off 
my hands; for I can’t do that this time, even to you. This is an excellent 
cup of tea, but it is so hot!” and the services of the spoon were put into 
no small requisition nor with trifling velocity. “I can’t drink it at 
present; I am hotter than ever ;—there, it will cool now;” and she 

poured part of the contents into the saucer. “ No, nothing to eat, thank 
you. SoasI have nothing to do, I must show you this print; I can wait 
no longer, Isn’t it a beauty? And what do you think I gave a yard for 
it? guess.” 

““T am afraid,” said Mrs. Mitchel with a smile; “ next to nothing, or 
perhaps nothing.” 


** Not quite that,” replied Mrs. Coles. “ But only think; it was no 
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more than fourpence a yard, or two and threepence the dress. I never saw 
the like, did you ?” 

“Tt is indeed a very low price for it,” returned Mrs, Mitchel: “ for it is 
good of its sort. It is wonderful how it could be manufactured for such 
money.” 

** Then I am right this time,” cried Mrs. Coles, exultingly. ‘“ I thought 
you would say so. And it isso very pretty ! I have not seen anything that 
takes my fancy so much for a good while.” 

** But do you want it?” asked Mrs. Mitchel. ‘ Mary had a pretty frock 
on last Sunday, new to me; and you, you can’t have worn your best gown 
half a dozen times.” 

“Want it!” repeated she. ‘‘ No, not at this very moment. We are 
well supplied, thank goodness, for the summer. But we shall want 
it by-and-by if we have good luck. And this print is so very pretty, there 
Was no resisting it.” 

“Tf you do not want it, and want it you certainly by your confession do 
not,” said the other, ‘‘ then, cheap as it is, it is not cheap to you.” 

** That’s what you are always saying,” returned she in a tone of vexa- 
tion. ‘* Times and oft have I said I never would show you again what I 
had bought. I dothink, neighbour Mitchel, you take a pleasure in throw- 
ing a damp on one’s own satisfaction.” 

*“You wrong me there,” replied she; “it is the furthest from my 
thoughts or wishes to disappoint any one; but, to be honest, prudence is to 
me what a love of cheapness is to you.” 

** And what’s that?” demanded Mrs. Coles. 

“ The rule of my life, and an every day’s guide,” answered she. 

“ Pooh! is that all,” said Mrs. Coles ; ‘* 1 expected something wonderful 
was coming by your way. You are so very particular. If I don’t wantit 
now, what does it signify, I maintain. I shall want it, and be glad of it 
too. It will eat no bread by being laid by.” 

** Indeed, but it will,” said Mrs. Mitchel. 

** How do you make that out ?” exclaimed Mrs. Coles, turning quickly 
round on her seat and fixing her eyes on her. 

“You forgot the money you paid for it, and which thus lies useless,” 
replied Mrs. Mitchel. 

Mrs. Coles lifted up her hands and eyes. ‘ Well, you do cut matters 
fine,” cried she. ‘‘I am sure such a thought would not have come into 
my mind without your putting itthere. But, another thing, if I don’t want 
it at present a neighbour may, as I often say to myself when I see a 
tempting thing, and though I am the last person in the world to wish to 
turn a penny by any one, I do like to oblige a friend now and then.” 

“Your first thought and mine, situated as we are,” returned Mrs. 
Mitchel, “the wives of men whose daily bread depends upon their 
labours, should be for our own and our family’s benefit. I quite believe 
that you never turn a penny by your bargains ; but do you not sometimes 
lose more than a penny by them? Do you not sometimes part with a 
bargain for less than you gave for it ?” 

“* T don’t know that I do,” said she, awkwardly. ‘I don’t recollect it.” 

“Yes, you do,” returned Mrs. Mitchel; “ and why ?” 

“‘ Ay, why?’ repeated she, colouring, but with vivacity. ‘‘ Make that 
out, if you can. I don’t know why, if you do.” 

“Then I will tell you,” said Mrs. Mitchel, “‘ that you may boast how 
cheap you can buy things,—cheaper than any one else.” 
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The heart is sometimes more honest than the lip, and provokingly 
stamps the seal of its integrity on the unwilling cheek. If Mrs. Coles 
could not have attributed the sudden flush that overspread her features to a 
return of that heat which she had before pronounced to indicate an 
approaching storm, she would have found herself rather in an unpleasant 
predicament. Without pretending to notice her, Mrs. Mitchel con- 
tinued :— 

“‘ Now, if you had bought yourself new ribands for your bonnet, I should 
have said you had done right.” 

Mrs. Coles took off her bonnet hastily. ‘ What’s the matter with my 
ribands?” said she. ‘ They were new a very little while ago. Oh! I 
see. This comes of that tiresome shower of rain that fell as I was looking 
for a stall Charles Tomkins’s wife told me of, where they were selling off 
all sorts of articles. I was in hopes it had done no harm, for I got Jane 
Cotton, who went with me, to wipe my bonnet with her handkerchief. I 
suppose she was too intent upon her own affairs to care for me. I know 
she was afraid I should be beforehand with her, and snap up the things 
she wanted.” 

“And what did you buy?” asked Mrs. Mitchel; “something, didn’t 
you?” 

" Nothing particular,” replied she. 

**T suppose your purchases are no secret?” said Mrs. Mitchel. 

“ Oh dear no!” said Mrs. Coles; ‘of course not. You shall see what 
I bought, if you like: what objection can I have to show them?” And, 
so saying, she drew forth two very slight and small black silk handker- 
chiefs, and a larger one of the same quality. 

** And what are these for?” said Mrs. Mitchel, holding them to the light. 
**T can almost see through them.” 

* La! neighbour!” criedshe ; “‘ how can you ask} You know as well 
as I,—the largest is for my husband, and the other two for the boys.” 

** And of great use they will be to them!” returned Mrs. Mitchel, con- 
temptuously throwing them aside. ‘ They will not be a moonth’s wear. 
And what should they do with silk handkerchiefs? A good linen or 
cotton would have answered their purpose better.” 

‘“‘ They are not to wear them always,” said Mrs. Coles. 

“If they did, they would not last them a week,” murmured Mrs. 
Mitchel. 

** T shall let them put them on only on Sundays,” continued she, regard- 
less of the interruption: “and I see no reason why they should not have 
silk handkerchief as well as others,—they are paid for.” 

“Tt is not the paying for things that makes them proper for those who 
buy them, or who are to wear them,” replied the other. “I say to youus 
I said to Sally Roberts, when she came to see me the other evening, with 
flowers under her bonnet, and with strings as wide as her young lady’s, and 
who answered me as you have done. ‘Sally,’ says I, ‘that’s a very 
foolish word of yours. What suits one station is very unbecoming in 
another, though one may be as able to pay for them as another. They 
who respect themselves and wish to be respected in return, should bear in 
mind their situation as well as their means.’ ” 

“Trust you, neighbour Mitchel, for giving persons a good set down 
when you think they deserve it,” said Mrs. Coles. ‘Sally Roberts is a 
poor, conceited thing, and I am glad you did say so to her. It may do 
her good ; for I must own, if what you say is sharp, there is always a kind 
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motive at the bottom of it ; and you are never ill-natured,—I will say that 
for you.” 

“I should be very sorry if any one had cause to say J was,” replied 
Mrs. Mitchel. ‘I have had a good deal of trouble to ‘struggle through 
at one time of my life or other; and small means and many mouths to 
feed, and only one pair of hands to depend upon for everything, can hardly 
fail to teach the most thoughtless prudence ; and what we have been 
taught ourselves, we are very apt to teach others.” 

“Oh! I always take what you say to me in good part,” said Mrs. 
Coles; “ if it is not what I like, I try to forget it.” And she might have 
added, she found no difficulty in so doing. The assurance, however, was 
unnecessary ; for her conduct gave ample proof that the wise admonition 
she received was never more completely out of mind than when it was most 
needed. 

** Now, tell me honestly,” said Mrs. Mitchel, “since Iam not likely to 
offend you, do you owe anything to any of our own tradesfolks 7” 

Mrs. Coles seemed on a sudden to have found an uneasy seat. Luckily, 
she discovered that her second cup of tea, which she had neglected to drink, 
was now cool enough for a draught; by this means time was afforded her 
to answer the question to her own satisfaction. 

** Not much,” replied she; ‘‘ one can’t pay ready money for every thing, 
as you must know by yourself.” 

** But you paid ready money for this trumpery, as I cannot but call it,” 
said Mrs. Mitchel. ‘‘ Now, don’t be affronted—I mean no offence,—this 
is not doing as you ought. ‘They who are willing to trust us, and whodo 
trust us when they have only our bare word for payment to rely upon, 
ought to be the first who should receive our money when we have it to offer 
them. It is neither an honest nor a grateful principle that tempts us to pay 
the stranger ready money, when a neighbour and a townsman has given us 
credit. All havea right to live; and one kind act ought to beget another, 
and justice should be done to all.” 

“* There can be no doubt of that,” said Mrs. Coles, “and if I had a great 
deal of money to spend, I should be very particular as to whom I dealt 
with. But 1 have so little to spend any way; it’s not worth a thought to 
any one.” 

*“* Not quite so little as at this moment you fancy,” said Mrs. Mitchel ; 
“but no matter for that. Many little sums put together make a large sum 
at last; and when the tradesman adds up his week’s or his month’s accounts, 
as may be, or counts the money in his till at night, he can’t tell who gave 
him this sixpence, or that shilling, or those half-crow ns. He is obliged to 
all, and feels, no doubt, obliged to all; for all, in their sort, have helped 
him to pay his own way, and gain him a livelihood. Thus a good feeling 
is raised in him towards his customers and neighbours, rich and poor, and 
a link, as one may say, is forged to bind all parties together, without injury 
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to the respect a better may claim, or a lowering of himself to the level of 


the meanest. Now what does the man care for you who tempts you to lay 
out your money with him for the sake of his ‘so cheap’ goods? Nothing ; 
nothing at all. When he has got your money, you may do what you can, 
go where you can; he troubles himself no more about you. But look at 
any one of our own shopkeepers. If we are in distress, if we are in need 
of a kind friend to speak for us, or a helping hand to give us a little lift, 
who is so ready to come forward as they? Ifthe poor of the parish are 
well taken care of,—if parish matters in general are well looked after,— 
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whom have we to thank? The very men we are speaking about ; those 
who, being higher than ourselves, and better off in some respects, (I say 
some, for many of our little shopkeepers suffer a great deal more than we, 
and know greater hardships than we do,) yet who, in a measure, live by us, 
and depend upon us, as one member of a family does on the other. I tell 
you the truth, and I wish you, neighbour Coles, and every young married 
woman would try to say the same—I should be ashamed to ask credit from 
one tradesman when I could find ready money for another.” 

“Then why don’t our regular tradespeople sell their goods as cheap as 
these others do?” demanded Mrs. Coles. ‘‘ Fair’s fair. If they did not 
ask more than I can get the same goods for at a much less price, I should 
never think of laying out a sixpence from them.” 

‘* There are many reasons why they cannot offer their goods at the price 
you boast of giving to your favourite dealers,” replied Mrs. Mitchel. 
** Many of the goods of these last are damaged articles, or the remnants of 
a bankrupt’s stock, and some, perhaps, not come by quite so fairly as might 
be. But why were you so vexed the other day when Mrs. Pember- 
tom set Gipsy Tom, as they call him, to mend her saucepans, instead of 
sending them as usuai to your husband ?” 

‘* Why?” retorted Mrs. Coles, reddening ; ‘‘ why, was it not very un- 
kind of her, and very unlike a lady too, to employ that man of whom 
neither she nor any one else knows anything about, instead of a respectable, 
regular tradesman like my husband, who has grown up from boy to man 
under her own eye, or her family’s, only to save her a few paltry pence ? 
I was angry, and how could I help it? Does not my Richard rent a 
house, and pay rates and taxes too, and has not he a growing family to 
maintain decently, as well for the credit of the town, as he says, as for his 
own? I was angry; I know I was, and I spoke out my mind; and I ask 
you, as I did the cook, who I dare say told you all about it, whether 
people ought not (I did not name names) to consider their neighbours, 
and give them a turn before they thought of others who only came now and 
then in their way, trying with fine speeches to take the bread out of better 
men’s mouths, and who have no claim at all upon them.” 

** You have hit off my meaning exactly,” said Mrs, Mitchel, with 
a smile ; “ there’s nothing like being in the same case for teaching us the 
truth. Now put yourself in the place of our tradespeople, and bring to 
mind the golden rule of ‘doing to others as we would he done by,’ and I 
shall have no more to ask, nor you to answer in this matter.” 

“I am not fond of being trapped to say what I did not intend,” said 
Mrs. Coles. ‘If I had suspected what you were about, I should have 
looked at my words before I spoke them.” 

‘** Come, come,” said Mrs. Mitchel, good-humouredly ; “ I know you 
will forgive me. What I say, recollect, is said to you, not against you, 
nor behind your back.” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Coles, warmly, the shade which had overspread her 
countenance giving place quickly to a smile ; “I will say that for you, if 
you don’t like a thing you say so to one’s face, and there’s an end of it. 
It does not come round to one’s ears from a dozen quarters, each harder to 
bear than the other. But if a good word is to be spoken for a body, there 
is no one like yourself for giving people their due. What you say, too, 
you mean ; and I will own | am better pleased when you allow I am right, 
it may be ”—(and she looked archly)—‘‘ because it is but seldom, than 
I am with any other person’s praises if they be ever so loud.” 
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“Then only let me say a few words more, and I have done,” said Mrs. 
Mitchel. ‘“ You have not called me your friend, but you have shown you 
look upon me as such, and that makes me more willing still that you should 
profit by me. I have had a good deal more experience than you ; take it then 
as a truth which I have proved, that a low-priced article is very seldom the 
cheapest in the end. It is better, rely upon it, to give a little more to a 
respectable tradesman, whose own credit is at stake for what he offers for 
sale, and to trust to his recommendation, than to trust to your own judg- 
ment, or the assurances of one whose only view is to get rid of as much as 
he can. Good at first is good at last ; that which wears the longest is the 
best and the cheapest. The flimsy articles you buy are dear in the end, are 
often unbecoming your station (you see I take you in your own spirit, and 
at your own word), and give both you and your children a look of ‘ shabby 
fine.’ ” 

“Thank you kindly, Mrs. Mitchel!” exclaimed a voice that startled 
both females; ‘that’s word for word what I have often said to my wife. 
Isn’t it, Susey ?” 

‘You need not have frightened one so,” said she, working his hand 
from her shoulder ; ‘* what has brought you here ?’ 

“The thought that it was getting very late before you came home,” 
replied he. ‘ I set off to meet you: but hearing that you were here, I 
resolved Mrs. Mitchel should be troubled with us both.” 

** And you have been listening to my lecture, I suppose,” said she : ‘it 
must have given you pleasure.” 

“No,” answered he, ‘‘not pleasure in the way you seem to mean. 
Pleased I am, but it is because you have such a true friend as I know you 
have; and I am very much obliged to you, Mrs. Mitchel, for your kind- 
ness to my wife, and the good advice you give her.” He turned to the 
latter. “Ah, Susey!” continued he; “ there’s no contradicting a word 
she has said; and I tell you now, as I have told you before many times, a 
man feels an honest pride when he knows his wife can go into a respectable 
shop on the credit of her husband’s industry and of her own good manage- 
ment, and be met and served with a welcome look and a civil word. The 
thought gives a spur to his efforts, and a feeling of respect for himself, 
which never wakens at sight of the most wonderful bargains she can lay 
before him. But there is one thing, Mrs. Mitchel, I can say for my wife, 
and a good thing it is, as you will allow,—buy what she may, she never 
hides it from me, nor uses any deceit towards me. Do you, Susey ?” 

Why, then, was that cheek on a sudden of a crimson hue, and why was 
that face turned instantly a contrary way ? 

‘“* Mrs. Mitchel,” said Mrs. Coles, the next time she saw her, ‘“‘ if any- 
thing cures me of loving a cheap bargain, it will be that speech of my 
husband’s the other evening. I have deceived him over and over again. 
If he wished to be revenged on me, or to punish me almost beyond bearing, 
he has had his will without knowing it. I never felt in sucha way! Yes, 
he has fancied that I bought articles at the regular shops which I did not, 
and I did not dare to tell him the truth, You are right, Mrs. Mitchel ; 
quite right. Evil can never spring out of that which is really good, nor 
can that be worth boasting of which runs a risk of bringing shame to our 
face and reproach to our heart.” 


Ceremony is the invention of wise men to keep fools at a distance. 
Good breeding is an expedient to make fools and wise men equals. —STEELE. 


